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BACK6EO0HD 

• Ti may. be assumed txxat tbe improvemen'b of society might 

' ' ' y 

■■ -be a.ccelerated by a better educated adult population. 
Hovv’ever, if in an attempt to acquire further educa^tion 
the adult is faced with factors and situations v/hich 
in' some way cause him to withdrav/ from further educa- 
tion, all of society shares his loss. It was the 

■ general purpose of this study to help reduce this loss. 

• ■ A comprehensive investigation leading to control 
of the Overa,ll problem of withdrawal would necessar- 
ily be. concerned with adult education in all its as- 

■ pects: public school programs — ^urban and suburban, 

adult centers, correspondence schools, university 
extension, evening colleges, etc. Personal and situa- 
tional factors connected with each aspect would need 
to be identified and studied, Pinally, for each situa- 
tion, some measure of controlling the flow of dropouts 
would need to be devised. However, more limited 
approaches to the problem might cimulatively produce 
the same result, and it is toward that end that this 
investigation v/as directed. 

Previous research concerning withdrawal has been 
concerned' chiefly with factual data about participants, 
and the' results have been somev/hat inconsistent. It 
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was ‘an a,ss-umption of the investigator that the attitudes 
ot students toward certain attitude objects (the 
•.factual da.ta) might be more important than the ob- 
jects themselves — age, number of children, size of 
class, location of school, etc, furthermore, it was 
feit that by limiting the study of attitudes to those 
experienced at the very beginning of the program — 
initial attitudes — some valuable information could 
J'be gained that might lead to the prevention of with- 
drawal, especially early withdrawal. Research in 

initial attitudes might enable informative literature 
^ • 

and. publicity to be improved, orinetation programs 
to be planned, predictive instruments to be designed 
to identify potential dropouts and make possible 

i 

effective group guidance or individual counseling, 
and physical conditions to be improved. In other 
v/ords, to Yemer and Davis* suggestion that adu'.t 
education adopt registration procedures that collect 
socio-economic data systematically before discontinu- 
ance occurs and thus avoid some of the weaknesses in 
de post facto research, this study proposed to in- 
vestigate the possible worth of also collecting data 
' conceding at t^^ at approximately that time. 

iV . . ' . , 

The. public .school program of adult education 



at Wellesley, Massachusetts was chosen for the study. 
The students in this program are similar to the typi- 
cal adult student described by John Johnstone... 

** enjoys an above-average income, .lives in an urban- 
ized area, and more likely in the suburbs than a 

2 

large city.,,** Wellesley is a suburb of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has a population of 26,071, and has 
an average yearly per capita income of $13,000 — 
$14,000. 

Withdrawal is a problem for Wellesley, as it 
is for other public school programs, because: 

1. It creates a morale problem. Withdrav/al seems 
to lead to more withdrawal. 

2. Some courses must, of necessity, have a maximum 
enrollment, V/hen that maximum is reached, no more 
students may enroll in them. Thus the enrollees 
who are destined to be dropouts are, in effect, pre- 
venting other students from enrolling in the course 
that term. 

3. Courses which are started with barely adequate 
enrollment (usually twelve to fifteen students insures 
the start of a course) must often be cancelled after 
some withdrawal has occurred. The students in those 
courses must then wait until the cancelled course is 
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offered again or be absorbed by their second or third, 
choice course alreaay in progres.s. .IDhe latter often 
results in more withdrawal because of lack of suffi- 
cient motivation or inability to catch. up with the 
other students# 

4. State aid for vocational courses (and more re- 
cently for basic education) is based on attendance. 

This involves over one-third of the courses offered. 

DEPIKITION OF TEMS . . 

Eor the - purpose of this study the terms used were 
def.lned as follpv/s: 

Significant differences ; Deviations of the para^ters 
of groups of data that cannot be attributed to chance - 
with any reasonable degree of probability. . 

Initial attitudes : "Emotionalized tendencies, organ- 

ized through experience, to react positively or nega- 
tively t07/ard psychological objects" presented on 
the first evening of class. 

Completers ; Students who finished the term having had 
at ho time more than tv/o consecutive absences and who . 
were present for at least one of the last two class 
meetings. ^ ■ 

Dropouts ; Students who discontinued attendance— the 
third consecutive absence marking the point at which a 
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student was "dropped” — and students who v/ere not present 
at either of the last two class meetings. 

Wellesley Adult Education Program : The approximately 

fifty-five courses offered by the V/ellesley School 
System for ten v/eeks each term, two terms per year. 

This study is concerned with the September to December 

’ r ■ * 

1966, term. . ■ 

'..METHOD 

The first step toward collecting data concerning ' 
initial attitudes was to answer the question: Atti- 

• I 

tudes toward what? Since this was to be a study of 
students who complete and students who drop out, it 
v/as obvious that the attitude objects chosen should 
be those that might be of greatest significance with 
relation to completion and withdrawal. Based on the 

A 

persona** experiences of the writer both as a teacher 

* 

and as a student in various adult programs and upon 
an extensive study 01 the literature pertaining to 
participation and attrition, a list was drawn up of 
attitude' objects which seemed relevant. Then a sur- 
vey was conducted among eleven psychologists, sociolo- 
gists,.. and adult program directors and leaders. They 
were asked to rate the items on the list as to de- 
gree of . importance as possible predictors of withdrawal 
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in adult education programs and to add to the list 
if possible. Items in the "important” range v/ere 
used as a basis for the questions on the final in- 
strument . 

The size of the population and the fact that 

the data had to be collected in. a short span of 

time— after registration, yet before instruction 

was given— necessitated the use of a questionnaire. 

.There were 39 attitude questions, each with four 
^ • 

possible answer .choices. As v/ell as being applic- 
able to statistical analysis, this form of ques- 
tioning represented an attempt to obtain an answer 
which might identify the respondent as having, to 
some degree, either positive or negative feelings 
toward an attitude object. The four answer choices 
ranged from what might be termed a ”positive" , 
(completer) attitude to a "negative” (dropout) atti- 
tude, although it was realized that reordering might 
occur in several instances. The answer choices for 
the attitude questions were presented randomly, 
rather than in any sort of progression, so that 
the respondent would be encouraged to • choose care- 
fully and hot fall into an answer pattern. 

Of the 66 questionnaire items, 27 were factual 



items. Each had from tWo to five possible answer 
choices, allov/ing for an adequate range of response* 
These -questions were not intended to be analyzed in- 
dividually but were to be used only in connection 
with the attitude - questions. Thus in many cases 
the" information requested paralleled that requested 
in attitude questions. Por example, students were 
asked, factually, to indicate their age range. One 
of the attitude questions which paralleled this 
asked the student how he thought his age would affect 
his success in the course. Those .in any given range 
could be used as a sub-population especially in 
cases v\?here the analysis of a particular attitude ■ 
question showed no differences between dropouts and 
completers based on the entire population. 

At the end of the fall term attendance sheets 

for each course were checked. Those students whq 

% 

had missed three classes consecutively or v/ho had 
not been present at either of the last two class 
sessions were designated, for the purposes of this 
study, as dropouts. Their identification numbers 
were ascertained from the Questionnaire Identification 
Form and were recorded on a Withdrawal Form, A 
checkmark was placed in a column called Early 



Dropout x:C .the first of 'the three consecutive ah- 
sences occurred during the first five class sessions. 

At this point a. la,ie dropout group v/a,s defined in 
order to identify other than early dropouts. 

Telephone calls were ikade to all dropouts within 
a few weeks after, the end of the fall teira. They 
were requested to give the reason they had discon- 
tinued and were assured that this Information would 
he considered confidential. The. various " reasons 

d ' 

given for dropping out were listed on the Withdrav/al 

Poim. • ‘ • 

• ^ 

The next step was the production of IBM cards 

from the standard answer sheets. This was accom- ' 

piished with the use. of an optical scanner, which 

produced a single card for each answer sheet. The 

cards were then processed using a single column 

distrihiition (SOD) program that allowed each column 

to he distributed with up to five columns used as . 

controls. The printouts were in matrix form for 

each question. The row and column headings desig- - . 

• 

nated attendance status and answer choices respectively. 
Individual cells contained the frequency with which • 
a choice v/as made by a particular group. In addition, 
the SOD program provided printouts of the percentages 
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* 

of each frequency to the row subtotal. These per- 
centages proved to he quite useful in selectiiig 
particula,r questions for statistical analysis. 

EBSUITS AND DISCUSSION ‘ . 

. On the basis of the first .run it was discov- 

% 

ered that there was the following distribution of 
students by withdravyal status: 



' Completers 




406 


late dropouts 


122 




Early dropouts 


56 




Dropouts for reasons 
* of illness 


11 




Total dropouts of all 


types 


189 


Total number of cards 


proces. 


595 



Before the next run, the cards of those who with- 
drew because of illness were removed from the 

♦ 

sample since their attitudes v/ould not necessarily 
be related to their v/ithdrawal. 

Each of the attitude questions was based upon 
a null hypothesis which assumed that the responses 
to the question would not be related to withdrawal. 
Many Of the questions showed such relationships, 

Mt a' formal test of significance v/as required to 
insure -beyond a reasonable doubt that the relation- 
ships or . associations were not accidental. The 



test v/as chosen and tables of observed frequencies 
were compared with tables of frequencies that were 
to be expected on the basis of the null hj^potheses, 
Colunms in the expected tables containihi^ cells 
with frequencies of less than five v/ere dropped, 

The first rons were made with only dropout 
status controlled to determine if any of the atti- 
tude questions showed significance for the entire 
population. After the calculation of values, 
there v;ere seven questions which were significant 
at the 5 percent level or better. The remainder 
of the runs were made with one factual question 
used as an additional control. As a result of 
these procedures , a total of 27 of the 39 attitude 
questions v/ere found to be signif icantly related 
to withdrawal. The results are summarized in 
TABLE I, The column labeled "dropout direction" 
refers to the manner in which dropouts responded 
as compared to the completer group. Since space 
does not permit a listing of the exact choices for 
each question, only extremes are indicated. In 

many cases, however, the bulk of responses reached 

/ 

neither extreme . / 
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it seemed of value to determine v^hether certain 
categories of .questions contained greater percentages 
'of significant questions than others. Table 2, below, 
lists eight categories and the number and percentages 
of significant questions in each. . 

' . TABLE 2. . * 



QUESTION CATEGORIES 



No* 


Questions Regarding: 


No. of 
Questions 


fo of Signifi- 
cant Questions 


1 '■ 


Course.. 


8 


.87^ 


\2 


Personal' factors 


2 


0^ 


3 


Competing factors 

# 


2* 


\o6f 


A 


Instruct or/other students 

.( . 


7 


7¥ 


5 


-'Environmental factors 


8 ' 


6^ 


6 

4 


Prestige 


4 




7 


Home and family 


5 


8C95 


. ’*4 - 

8 


Education 


3 ■ 


VO 



Prom TABLE 2 it can be seen that categories 1, 3, 
Af If and 8 contain high percentages of significant 
-questions. ..It is interesting to npte that, except for 
categp.i^ 3, the subjects of the categories mentioned 
above could not easily be studied by asking factual 
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questions, Tliis is a further indication that atti- 
tudes are’ independently related to v/ithdrav/al . It 
can also be seen, however, that categoiy 2 (personal 
factors) contained no significant questions, Thus, 
although attitudes have generally been shown to 
correlate with v^ithdravval., the choice of attitude 
objects must, be made with care. In this case, the 
results, at lea,st to some extent, bear- out the jU 2 ?y 
rating of the attitude objects in this category, 
which tended to be lov/er than for many of the other 
attitude objects. 

The response patterns to the question in cate- 
gory 7 (home and family) are also notable. In each • 
of the significant questions, the completer group had 
a higher-than-expected frequency of responses which 
the investigator had assumed would be characteristic 
of the dropout group. In each case the members of 
the completer gro\ip displayed some concern about "the 
possible adverse effect of school on the normal 
family routine, 

CONCLUSIONS AND APPLICATIONS 

The primary conclusion of this study is that 
there are differences in some initial attitudes of 
of students who complete and students v/ho drop out 
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in the Vifellesley Adult Education Pi'ogrsim and that . 
these differences are statistically significant. 
Specifically, seven attitudes out of thirty-nine 
Vi/ei’e significant at the 5 percent or 1 percent 
level of coiafidence when no other control was’ used 
except that of attendance status, 5!wenty were sig- 
nificant at those levels when one factual question 
was used as an additional control, This woul’’ / 
indicate that attempts to reinforce desirable atti- 
tudes and to change or eliminate imdesirahle ones . 
might indeed he rev/arded by a reduction in attri— . 
tion, Ihis result might be accomplished by: 

. 1. Informative literature and publicity 
materials concerning not only the program— course 
descriptions, time and place of meetings, etc,— 
but also the people in it, the teachers, facilities 
(particularly any special ones for adults), the 
preparation required or not required, and the gen- 
eral differences in the way the program is run for 
adults as opposed to previous **f ormal” schooling - 
adults have had, " 

2, Orientation programs, designed especially 

, . _ ■ , , " . J 

for the particular adult institution or situation, 
possibly even for the particular segments or courses 



thereof • Perhaps the fact that in most adult situa- 
tions there is no set pace in terms of amount of ' ■* 
material that must he covered or mastered to “pass” 
and no grades given to students could be eiai)hasized« 

* i . . * * , 

This might serve to convince some tense students ■ 
that what they are undertaking does not need to be 
regarded as “difficult’^ in the sense that anything 
; will be expected of them over and beyond what they 
expect of themselves. 

3. Reliable predictive instruments, based. on 

research in initial attitudes and -geared to individ- 
«. * * 

ual situations, to aid in the identification of 
potential dropouts at the very beginniiig of the pro- 
gram. / ■ . ‘ 

. 4- Early group guidance or individual counsel- 

ing involving those students identified as having 
the attitudes of potential dropouts. A realistid 
idea of what might be gained from the course, a 
recognition of negative attitudes toward others and 
a desire to change them, an aclmowledgment of home - 
problems that could occur as the result of a change 
in routine necessitated by attending school— all 
are possible outcomes of such guidance and counsel- 
ing. 
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5. Clianging physical conditions, "whenever- 
possible, which may cause undesi3?ahle initial atti- 
tudes • -Por example, courses which tend to he popu- 
lar with student over 50 years of age who, as in 
this study, express less desirable attitudes tov/ard 
school locaftion than younger students, might be 
given at a location other than the school, The 
new location that is chosen — that is, the entire 
atmosphere of the physical facility, its fumish- 
ings, etc.— might also be one conducive to social 

I - . ^ 

contacts, which seems to, be another need expressed- 
by, this group, 

6. Changing a program, either in content or 
in set, when indications are given that it may be 
top imitative of previous school experience. 

7. Cooperation, rather than competition, with 

other community organizations in terms of content, 

■ - • • / '' 

time, place of meeting, and, when possible, financ- 
ing. 

8. A change in the assumptions which the particu- 
lar adult agency, in this case the public school, 
holds concerning adults as learners, cv.rriculum de- 
sign for adults, etc., in relation to changing 

social needs. This is perhaps the most important 
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4 

of all, and certainly “basic to all other attempts at - 
changing student attitudes, 

*' • 

Categories, or areas of signif icance, may be 
even more helpfiil in terms of program planning than 
. analysis of attitudes tov/ard individual attitude ob- 
jects, They may enable the planner to see the forest 

in spite of the trees and to knov/ which general direc- 

* * 

. tions to follow. This study, for instance, indicates 
‘that in Y/ellesley attention to the five areas mentioned 
previously might be of more benefit than attention to 
, ..^personal factors” — effect of age, physical v/ell-b^ing, 

etc. , ” environmental factors” — so often given over- 

■ ' - • 1 

. riding attention in adult education literature, or 
“prestige,” • 

SUGGESTIONS EOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

s , ♦ 

Considering the results and conclusions of the 
study, the investigator suggests the following recom- 
mendations as possibilities for further research: 

1. Conduct a similar study in a situation where 
it is usual' that there are many early dropouts to 
determine whether more questions are significant for 
them th^ for the entire dropout group, 

2. Conduct a study to determine whethez' it is 
the attitudes of students or the factual data about 
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them that is the more important predictor of with~ 
drawal. 

3. Corrohorate this study by determining 
v/hether the same questions are significant in other 
like situations--public school programs similar to 
Y/ellesley* s* 

4. Conduct a similar study where there is a 
larger dropout population so that more controls can 
be applied. 

5. Develop instruments that could be reliably 
used in public schools or other adult education pro- 
grams to identify potential dropouts. 

6. Develop instruments that could be used in 
public schools where the socio-economic status is 
different from Wellesley. 

7. - Refine the list of attitude objects by 
having adu.lt students — completers and dropouts— 
rate them and add to them at the conclusion of a 
course or adult program of any sort. (This might 
be especially valuable if done as preliminary work 
in the same situation for which it is intended that 
a predictive instrument will be devised later. ) 

8. Analyze the questions on the instrument to 
determine whether some particular way of asking a 
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question might load to significant results, 

9'.- Conduct a similar study to determine wheth'er 
initial attitiides vary depending on type of course 
or program the student is enrolled in and the im- 
lications thereof, 

10. Based on a previous analysis of initial 
atti+ =3, improve the publicity and literature of 
a program; then test the effect. 

11. Experiment with orientation programs 
(dropout -preventative and/or morale building) de- 

' signed especially for adults in public schools or • 
other situations, based on What is learned in an 
■analysis of initial attitudes. 

12. Experiment ..ith group guidance of adults 

and with methods of counseling adults who have been 
identified as potential dropouts using a variety of 
techniques; ■ | 

a) Supportive and constructive only 

Hon-supportive and/or non-const rue tive (non- 
'directive) 

c) Regressive-reconstructive*' 

13. Devise ways of creating • conditions which will 
facilitate the unfreezing, changing, and refreezing 
of attitudes. In attempting to do this, it would seem 
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prof italDle *fco examine the change model developed 1)7 

A ' .S' 

Kurt lev/in^ and interpreted by Edgar H. Schein. 

• .•’*all educators need to pay more atten- 
tion to the psychology which deals with 
changes in attitudes even at the expense 
of learning more ahovit how Ictiowledge is 
acquired and a,bilities are improved. 

^*Someliow or other we adult ed.ucs.tors need 
to lesuin how we can become more effec- 
tive in inflxiencing and changing attitudes* 
Especially those attitudes which prevent 
individuals from benefiting from the self- 
improvement programs v/e offer. ^ 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of the study vvas to determine, v/hether there 
were differences in initial attitudes of students who 
completed and students who dropped out in a public 
school adult education program. A list of attitude 
objects was dra\m up and submitted to psychologists, 
sociologists, and adult education leaders for rating. 
This survey formed the basis for a questionnaire, which 
was administered to 595 students in the Wellesley, 
Massachusetts program. The questionnaire consisted of 
39 questions assessing initial attitudes and 22 ques- 
tions concerning related factual data about the respond- 
ents. Comparisons of completers and dropouts were made, 
and those which indicated possible significance v/ere 
tested using the chi-square method. Twenty-seven atti- • 
tude questions were significant with no more than one 
control applied. 
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